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THE ZEBRA. 


This is the Equus Zebra of Linneus, and is found in 
the southern parts of Africa. It isa beautiful animal, and 
in the symmetry of its form even exceeds the horse; 
which, however, it greatly resembles. ‘They are seldom 
if ever domesticated ; and they are the most timid and 
wild of any animals which are known, Some of them 
have been carried to England; but they were very vic- 
ious, and it has been consideréd dangerous to approach 
them. When in the forests and deserts, they are always 
on the watch, so that nothing may attack them; and 
their swiftness is such that they can leave their pursuers 
far behind. 

The Zebra is rather taller than the ass; its head is 
large, but not so much s0 as to destroy the symmetry of 
its proportion ; the legs are slender but beautiful ; and the 
body well formed, round and fleshy. The skin is of a 
glossy smoothness, and the colors regular and elegant ; 
and all parts of the animal have fine and beautiful lines or 
streaks of black and white. By some ancient writers, it 
was called a wild ass. These animals inhabiting the inte- 
tior of Africa, which was formerly little known, have of- 
ten been erroneously described, or wholly overlooked. 

American Magazine. 
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INCIDENTS OF A WHALING CRUISE. 


BY FNANCIS FINBACK, 


While in command of the good ship Trumpet, of N ’ 
in May of 1838, and cruising in the North Pacific Gcean, 
we fell in with the ship Clito, of New London, one pleas- 
ant day—and soon after, a shoal of sperm whales appeared 
insight. Boats were lowered, manned, and off in pur- 
tuit—and before night more than one of these huge mon- 
ters of the briny deep, were safely made fast along side 
of our two ships. The next day was busily spent “‘ cut- 
ting in” and boiling, until about half an hour before sun- 
down, when a shoal of black fish suddenly made their ap- 
pearance within three hundred fathoms of our ship, then 
lying to, under double reefed topsails. The mates desir- 
ing the privilege of lowering the boats “ for a little sport 
among the black fish.” I readily consented, and down 
went the boats again; the first mate, Mr. Melvin, and the 
second mate, Mr. Churchill, each taking charge of his 
own boat. Watching their motions from the deck, I saw 
Mr. Churchill strike a black-fish almost immediately, and 
also that Mr. Melvin was in close pursuit of another fish, 
when night coming on, I could no longer note their oper- 
ations. An hour, however, had hardly passed, when voices 
were heard in the distance—and through the darkness a 
boat was seen approaching our quarter, which .proved to 
be the boat of the second mate, with a black-fish in tow 
astern. I immediately hailed, and asked Mr. Churchill 
if he had seen the first mate’s boat. He stated in reply, 
that he saw Mr. Melvin strike a black-fish about an hour 
lore, at no great distance from the ship, and after cut- 
ting a hole in the fish, and making fast to him, he had 

















commenced pulling away for the ship. We hoisted in the 
fish immediately, and Mr. Churchill was ordered away 
again, in pursuit of the missing boat. In half an hour he 
returned without having seen the boat, and satisfied that 
further search was useless—he being satisfied that the 
boat had gone down with all her, crew. But I ordered 
away the second mate again on another exploring expedi- 
tion, in spite of his confident opinion that his turn had 
now come to be first mate; all the remaining boats were 
also lowered—lights set in each—and the boats were or- 
dered to pull about in different directions in the vicinity 
of the place where Mr. Melvin was last seen, and also to 
shout and blow the tin trumpets, with which the boats are 
provided, for such emergencies as fog or darkness, &c. as 
a signal to the missing boat. 

My apprehensions were now extreme, for although the 
sea was so smooth with the light trade winds gently blow- 
ing, that no fear of harm to the boat from the roughness 
of the winds or waves, existed ; yet I was convinced from 
the fact that no light was exhibited, or any sound from the 
missing boat heard, that some serious evil had been en- 
countered. Perhaps the missing boat had been stove by 
a whale; in which case doubtless every person on board 
had perished. 1 seemed to hear 

“___the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 


and the gloomy vision rose before me of forms and faces, 
familiar to me as my own, slowly sinking with struggling 
agony, and the la8t hopeless glance of despair, beneath the 
insatiable, foaming, devouring brine ! 

I said that my impressions of the certainty of such a 
calamity, arose from the fact that no light was exhibited in 
any direction by the missing boat. Now in the whaling 
service, each boat is invariably furnished with a water- 
tight “‘ lantern-keg,” containing a lantern, tinder box and 
matches, sperm candles, and small items of provisions 
securely hooped and stowed away in the stern sheets ; and 
imperative orders are given, to show a light, if detained 
from the ship after dark. Each boat also, as already re- 
marked, is prdvided with a horn, to be used in case of fogs 
and darkness. Of course, if the boat was still afloat, and 
needed assistance, it must be presumed that alight would 
be exhibited, and the horn blown, to direct us to the spot 
where she lay. My meditations and anxious reflections 
were soon interrupted, however, by the return of Mr. 
Churchill a second time, with still «stronger representa- 
tions that further search would, in his opinion, be entire- 
ly futile ; the crews of the other boats, less Feartless, and 
unwilling to give up the quest as long as a chance re- 
mained, continued still the pursuit, and the second mate 
was required, “‘ nolens volens,” to join them. 

Tarr-barrels were now procured, filled with oakum and 
shavings, and placed on the top of the try works, and set 
on fire. We now, also, filled away the yards, and con- 
tinued through the night to make short tacks, cruising 
around in the direction where the boat was last seen. 
The ship’s bell was rung at short intervals during the 
whole night, and the boats continued perseveringly their 
unavailing search—but in vain. We bore up for the Cli- 
to early in the night, and communicated the source of our 
anxiety to that ship; and, at our request, she also lighted 


tar barrels, and sent out her b in s i 
i prea oats in search during the 
With hourly inereasing anxiety, I paced the deck unti! 
the approach of day, The first break of dawn found me 
at the mast-head with my spy-glass in my hand. With 
trembling anxiety, I swept the whole horizon, and could 
discern nothing, save the Clito, and the boats belongin 
to the two ships returning home—but without a peatele of 
intelligence in relation to the missing wanderer. At this 
sad prospect, | almost sank down in despair—but, b “ 
desperate effort, summoning all my energy, and oink 
my eyes beyond their natural powers, I again cdmmpencel 
sweeping the horizon with my glass—and the increasin 
light now favored my seareh—and my joy may be nid 
ceived, when, far off on the lee bow, a dark object was 
faintly discernible, and as soon as the sun made its a bole 
ance above the horizon, I discovered six men ete ap 
, ap- 
am on the surface of’ the water, no boat being 
At this announcement, a shout of joy rang through the 
ship, and our hearts were relieved of a heavy load. As 
all our boats were hoisted up, and the wind was fair we 
squared away the yards, and steered directly towards our 
unfortunate shipmates. A fier running about half an hour 
ae rounded to, and sent a boat to the rescue of the un- 
Aer And another boat was depatched to tow 
The first boat, after taking the suffering boat’s crew on 
board, speedily returned with them to the ship. And when 
the poor lost men, pale, weary and faint, came over the 
ship’s side, a scene ensued, which I can never forget 
Mr. Melvin, my first mate, as noble, whole-hearted a fel. 
low as ever trod a ship’s deck, was a universal favorite ; 
and the change from terrific apprehension to the most per- 
fect security and safety, was too much for us all. ‘T'ears 
flowed freely. The remembrance of that hour—oh ! it 
will long abide! Sailors—rough, hardy, as we were and 
unused to the melting mood—we actually wept ; perha 8 
for the first time, we experienced the relief of tears Mr. 
Melvin still lives, pursuing, as captain of a fine ship his 
ep ecagaen AP s generous and humane—a cap- 
ital specimen of the fraternit i ; 
ebslhe ever attend him! diel een 
After fully gratifying our enquiries i 
slight refreshment, the ~iiecting boai's vesiaetie atch 
ed below, to obtain the rest which they so much i 
We soon after tacked ship to the Northward, and partin 
company with the Clito, commenced cruising for aan 
again. . 
The adventures of that night remains to be told. Mr 
Melvin had harpooned a black fish, and having made fast 
to him, was proceeding merrily with him in tow to the 
ship, when another black fish suddenly coming up beneath 
the boat, stove her bottom in instantly. With his hatchet 
the bow oarsman instantly cut the tow line, and the fish 
in tow disappeared at once beneath the wave. Fortunate- 
ly, the boat did not at the moment capsize, and the oars 
were immediately made fast athwart the gunwales with 
lanyards rove there for this very purpose, viz: to secure 
the boat from capsizing in case of a similar accident 
As soon as this was accomplished, it being now nearl 
dark, in compliance with orders, and for their own safet : 
they proceeded to strike a light. ‘The boat-steerer taking 
the lantern keg from the stern-sheets, carefully Masched 
off a hoop or two with the hatchet, and gave a bunch of 
candles to Lorenzo to hold, with the injunction to be care- 
ful not to lose them. But while striking fire, the tinder 
are a dropped from his knees into the water 
which of cour " 
ike 7 now filled the boat. ‘Thus every hope of 
As might perhaps be expected, the crew of the missin 
boat, though unseen and unheard from the ship, had the 
ship in full view, all night, and could at times even dis- 
tinguish the men on board, much to their encouragement 
and hope of speedy relief. ‘Fhe sound of the ship’s bell 
was frequently heard; the boat lights were seen, the 
horns heard, and even the voices from the boats were dis- 
tinctly audible, while the utmost and united exertions of 
the crew to draw attention to them by shouting at th 
i ‘op of their lungs, were of no avail. , ‘ 
t deserves to be remarked, that the men 
sleepy, and wished to lie down in the water, oe ol vd 
their immediate destruction. Indeed, it was on! whe 
the utmost difficulty that the mate, whose ener duri 
that dreadful night, never failed him, edecegied tn ake 
ing them awake, although a large shark, in length iscnehy 
equal to the boat, kept company by their side all ni oe 
and a smaller shark actually attempted to spring in sour 
the gunwale among them, and was repelled by knives and 





other cutting instruments. 
Under all the circumstances, their anxiety must have 
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been extreme, and without abatement, until the ship’s 
head was directed towards them. This obvious intima- 
tion of relief at hand, dispelled their anxiety, and fear gave 
place at once to unbounded joy.—Sheet Anchor. 











Nursery. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 

A French paper says that Lucille Romee, a pretty little 
girl with blue eyes and fair hair, poorly but neatly cloth- 
ed, was brought before the Sixth Court of Correction un- 
der a charge of vagrancy. 

** Does any one claim you?” asked the magistrate. 

“ Ah! my good sir,” said she, “I have no longer any 
friends; my father and mother are dead—I have only my 
brother James, but he is as young as I am.’ Oh, dear! 
what could he do for me!” 

“The Court must send you to the House of Correc- 
tion.” 

“‘ Here I am, sister—here I am! do not fear!” cried a 
childish voice from the other end of the court. And at 
the same instant a litsle boy, with a sprightly countenance, 
started forth from amidst the crowd, and stood before the 
judge. 

“ Who are you?” said he. 

« James Romee, the brother of this poor little girl.” 

** Your age ?” 

‘“* Thirteen.” 

“ And what do you want ?” 

‘I come to claim Lucille.” 

« But have you the means of providing for her?” 

Yesterday I had not, but now I have. Don’t be 
afraid, Lucille. 

“Oh how good you are, James 

* But let us see, my boy,” said the magistrate; “the 
Court is disposed to do all it can for your sister. How- 
ever, you must give us some explanation.” 

About a fortnight ago, sir,” continued the boy, ‘“ my 
poor mother died of a bad cough, for it was very cold at 
home. We were in great trouble. ‘Then I said to my- 
self, I will become an artizan, and when I know a good 
trade I will support my sister. I went apprentice to a 
brush maker. Every day I used to carry her half my din- 
ner, and at night I took her secretly to my room, and she 
slept on my bed while I slept on the floor, wrapped in my 
blouse. But it appears the poor little thing had not 
enough to eat, for, unfortunately, one day she begged on 
the boulevard. When [ heard she was taken up, I said 
to myself, ‘ come, my boy, things cannot last sv; you must 
find something better.’ I very much wished to become 
an artizan, but at last decided to look for aplace. Ihave 
found a very good one, where I am lodged, fed, and cloth- 
ed, and have twenty francs a month. I have also found a 
good woman, who, for these twenty francs, will take care 
of Lucille, and teach her needle-work. I claim my 
sister.” 

“ My boy,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ your conduct is very 
honorable. The Court encourage you to persevere in this 
course, and you will prosper.” 

The Court then decided to render up Lucille to James, 
and she was going from the bar to join her brother, when 
the magistrate smilingly said, ‘‘ You cannot be set at lib- 
erty till to-morrow.” 

“ Never mind, Lucille, I will come and fetch you early 
to-morrow. (To the magistrate) I may kiss her, may I 
not, sir?” 

He then threw himself into the arms of his sister, and 
both wept warm tears of affection. 
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THE HEAVENLY DRESS. 


“ Mamma,” said a very little girl to her mother one day, 
‘shall you wear your new dress when you go to heaven.” 
“No, my dear,” replied her mother. ‘* What dress will 
you wear, then?” she asked again. ‘The robe of 
Christ’s righteousness is the only garment which will be 
worn in heaven,” answered her mother. The thoughtful 
little girl looked very inquiringly in her mother’s face for 
a moment, and then asked, all in the same breath, ‘*What 
is that, mamma? have you got one? if not, where will you 
get it?’’ Her mother then told her little daughter, in as 
simple words as she could, that all mankind are sinners 
against God, and that on this account, they would nevér 
be permitted to enter heaven if Jesus, the Son of God, 
had not died to save them. 

She told her that Jesus Christ, who was both God and 
man, was perfectly holy, and never sinned—he was righ- 
teous; that he died for us that we might be saved from 
sin and hell; and that all who love him, and try to be 
holy like him, are said to be “‘ clothed in his righteous- 
ness.” And, she added, none will go to heaven but those 
who trust in Christ, and those who trust or believe in him, 
have on the robe of his righteousness. 

I do not know how much of this conversation little Su- 
san understood, but she was very serious for some time 
after it, and she remembered all about it as long as she 
lived, and there is reason to believe that when she died, 
she had on this pure and spotless robe, which is the only 
thing which can admit any of us to heaven. 

Now, my dear children, this little story is true, and I 
have told it to you for two reasons. One is, that you may 
know how you can get to heaven; the other, and the one 
which I think you will understand the best, is that you 
may see of how very little consequence it is, what kind of 
clothes you have for your body while you live in this 








world. If you have fine dresses and beautiful garments 
now, you cannot take them with you to heaven. When 
you die you must lay them all aside, and then you will 
feel how much more important it is, that your soul should 
be covered with that robe of Christ’s righteousness, than 
that your body should be adorned with all that could make 
it attractive to the eyes of others. And will you not, 
dear children, remember this now, every day? Instead 
of thinking and talking a great deal about your new 
clothes, and asking your parents to get you bright and gay 
dresses, will you not think a great deal about that “ white 
robe,” for your soul, and pray to the dear Saviour that he 
will give itto you? Ifyou have this on, when you stand 
before the judgment-seat, he will know at once that you 
are his, and he will say then, as he did when he was upon 
earth, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” —Am. Messnnger. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE SARAH. 


“Sarah, I wish you to stay from school this afternoon,” 
said Mrs. Mason to her daughter as she entered the room, 
“T have a piece of work I am very anxious to finish to-day, 
and I want you to take care of Charley for me.” 

“There is no schoo! until Friday morning, mother, Miss 
Nelson got a letter to-day, saying her cousin was very ill, 
and wanted to see her; she leaves in the stage this after- 
noon, and will be back on Thursday evening, if possible.” 

“‘Very well, now take good care of little brother.” 
While they were talking, Charley had climbed up in his 
sister’s chair, and putting his arm around her neck, began 
to kiss her, and say how glad he was, sissy had come 
home. She took him down gently, and they hada ‘‘ fine 
play,” as he said, and as soon as they had dined, she took 
him out in the orchard, and there they amused them- 
selves, playing with the beautiful red apples that covered . 
the ground, 

After they had played a long time, Charley was tired of 
the apples, and wanted some other play. She tried to 
amuse him by telling him stories until he fell asleep, with 
his head in her lap. She sat still until he waked, and see- 
ing that it was almost sundown, she took him to his 
mother. 

“* Well, Sarah,” said her mother, ‘‘ has Charley been a 
good boy.” 

“Pretty good.” 

“T have finished my work, and was just going to send 
for you. I could not have finished it before to-morrow 
night, if it had not been for your assistance, my dear 
Sarah.” 

She had promised one of the girls to go and take a long 
walk after dinner, if her mother was willing; but when she 
found that her mother needed her services, she did not 
even mention it; she felt somewhat disappointed at first, 
but soon overcame it and spent a happy, day. Would 
she have been happier if she had gone with her friend? I 
think not. I. L. A. 








Morality. 


A LADY IN HER OWN HOUSE. 


A lady can never appear to as much advantage as when 
doing the honors of her own house. It is especially her 
province to entertain her guests, and she cannot entertain 
them without being courteous to all. All her guests for 
the time being are equal, and have an equal claim upon 
her attention; if any difference be shown, let it be to- 
wards those of lesser rank. 

She should never enter her own house without bowing 
to any one she may meet there, and she should on no ac- 
count find fault with either servants gr children before 
strangers. : 

At an evening entertainment, no matter how large a 
number of guests may be assembled, she should pass quiet- 
ly around the room, and enter into conversation with every 
one present in turn. Her manners should be characteriz- 
ed by gentleness and suavity, and she should evince no 
over anxiety to please, and no disquietude lest everything 
should not go on smoothly. 

It is the height of rudeness to press a person to sing or 
play who refuses todo so. A lady has no right to force 
others to entertain her company. She should never take 
offence at any remark made by her guests—nor even make 
an answer however witty, which might possibly wound. 

In offering a favor, take care to do it so as not to of- 
fend the delicacy of the one to whom it is offered. Never 
press a favor after it has been refused. 

Affectation is a deviation from, at the same time that it 
is an imitation of nature. It is the effect of bad taste, 
and of mistaken notions of one’s own qualities. The oth- 
er vices have each a particular object, but affectation per- 
vades and renders disagreeable the whole conduct and be- 
haviour. Beauty itself loses its attraction when disfigured 
by affectation. Even to copy from the best models is 
wrong, because the imitation can never be so good as the 
original. 

The eye of a mistress alone can so regulate an estab- 
lishment, that visiters may at all times be received; and 
though she should never make her honsehold arrangements 
a subject of conversation, nothing that contributes to the 
comfort of her domestic circle is‘beneath her notice. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague observes, that ‘ the most 
minute details of household economy become elegant and 
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refined when they are ennobled by sentiment;’’ and the 
are truly ennobled when we do them either from a sense 
of duty, or consideration for a parent, or love to a hus. 
band. ‘To furnish a room,” continues this lady, “ is no 
longer a common place affair, shared with upholsterers 
and cabinet makers; it is decorating the place where I am 
to meet a friend or lover. To order dinner, is not mere. 
ly arranging a meal with my cook, it is preparing refresh. 
ment for him whom I love. These necessary occupations 
viewed in this light, by a person capable of strong attach. 
ment, are so many pleasures, and affords her far more de. 
light than the fancies and shows which constitute the 
amusements of the world.” 

A well ordered house has been fitly compared to , 
watch, all the wheels and springs of which are out of 
sight, and it is only known that they exist, and are in or. 
der, by the regularity with which their results are brought 
about.—Bee. 
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A STORY FOR BOYS. 


Every mother has a very solemn duty to perform, ip 
training up her children for another world. And ver 
much depends on a child’s obedience to his parents, wheth, 
er he is saved or lost. If parents would meet their chil. 
dren in heaven, let them see to it that their children are 
obedient to their commands. The following’ story will 
serve to illustrate one point of danger. 

Come, boys, here is a story for you. 
come together and listen. 

I was a boy once, and I recolléct a little how boys feel, 
I am a man now, but I have had about as much to do with 
boys, as I have had with men. 

I suppose you all have a mother. What I want to tell 
you now is, how you ought to treat your mother. When 
1 was a boy, no larger than you are, my mother used to 
tell me, that she never knew any one to prosper, who did 
not treat his mother well. 

She said that when she was sob knew several 
children who did not honor their ers, and they all 
came to a bad end. . 

There were several boys among my acquaintances 
‘whom I knew to have disobeyed and ill-treated their moth. 
er. I thought I would remember them, and see how they 
would turn out inthe world. I should think it was as 
much as fifteen years ago. I will call these boys Wil- 
liam, George, and Herbert. I remember as distinctly as 
though it were but yesterday. They were my classmates 
at school. I remember their mothers perfectly well, for 
many a play afternoon I spent at their houses. 

William was a very pleasant boy, and a fine scholar, 
He made as rapid progress in his Latin as any one in 
school. One afternoon I was at his father’s house. We 
were playing on the green in front of the door. William’s 
mother stepped upon the doorstone, and called him. We 
were busily engaged in ‘play with same other boys, and 
William took no notice of his mother’s call. After she 
had spoken several times, he stopped a moment to hear 
what she had to say. ‘I want you to go down to the 
store, and carry this box to your father,” said his 
mother. , 

** But I don’t want to go, mother.” 

** Well, you must go.” 

“ But I’m playing, and I can’t go.” 

“ William, I tell you, you must go, for your father must 
have this immediately.” 

Just then one side of the party who were playing 
beat the other. William need the merry herte, ro 
claimed, ‘ Well, I won’t go, there.””’ He picked upa 
stick, and throwing it at his mother, ran eagerly off to join 
the victors. I turned just in time to see the stick fall 
from his mother’s dress, and see how sad she looked, as 
she went into the house. 

I never before saw a boy strike his mother, and it made 
me feel so badly, that I could not play. I told the boys! 
believed I must go home. I walked away thinking of 
what my mother had told me. I thought I would always 
remember William, and see if he prospered. 

Perhaps it would have been better, if William’s mother 
had spoken more kindly to him, but that was no excuse 
for William. But what I wanted to tell you is, what be- 
came of him. Before he grew up, he was taken very 
sick, and after many years of great suffering, he died. 

The next boy was George. His mother indulged him 
very much. -She used to let him do pretty much as he 
chose, and anything he wanted she was sure to do for 
him, but anything she wanted, he was sure not to do for 
her. In fact, he seemed to have much less regard for his 
mother, than for an older scholar, who used to be a leader 
in all our sports. He never minded anything his mother 
said to him, and she might as well have talked to the cur- 
rant bushes in the garden, as to have asked him, to do an 
errand. He always acted as if he felt, if he did not say, 
*<J don’t care for my mother.’ 

Well, George is. dead, too. He became dissipated, lost 
his character, and died a miserable death. 

Herbert was like William and George, worse if any- 
thing. He not only did not care for what his mother 
said, but used to ridicule her before the other boys. He 
used to do it, to be sure, in a good humored way, but af- 
ter all it was a great way off from the respect that was 
due to his mother. And what do you suppose became of 
Herbert. His end was more miserable than that of Wil- 
liam or of George. [I shall not tell you exactly what be- 
came of him, for it is a more dreadful story than I love 
But I can never think of him without remem- 
bering the text, (Prov. xxx. 17.) ‘‘ The eye that mock- 
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ath at his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.” 


ae 











Natural fistorp. 











ORIGINAL. 


A TENDER LAMB. 


A Lamb is one of the most tender and delicate of ani- 
mals. If it is born in wet or cold weather, it will die, un- 
jess it is put under shelter, or in a warm dry place. The 
shepherd, therefore, “‘ takes it in his arms,” and “ carries 
it in his bosom,” when he finds it exposed. Lambs love 
to play together, on the grass, when the weather is warm, 
and it is a beautiful sight to see them. Their mothers in 
the mean time watch them, to see that no harm comes to 
them. They are especially afraid of dogs—and though 
at other times a sheep will run from a dog, yet when her 
lamb is exposed to danger, she will fight*a dog to the last 
minute of her strength. 

A gentleman when riding in the country saw a flock of 
sheep feeding in a field. A little lamb was lying under 
atree, while the sheep in going after the best grass, had 
left it behind asleep. While the gentleman was looking 
at the interesting sight, he saw a sheep start suddenly and 
look earnestly in the direction where the lamb was lying 
down She then ran towards the lamb and stood over it, 
shaking her head at something she saw. It was a dog, 
bitking at a distance, which had excited her fears for the 
sifety of her lamb-—and she would not leave it, until the 
dog had disappeared. oe en 

Our young readers can see in this a beautifal illustra- 
tion of the care which their parents take to see that noth- 
ing shall harm them, and no want distress them. Chil- 
dren are much more helpless, and require many more years 
attention than lambs. ; 

Then think of the Good Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls, what love and condescension and mercy he mani- 
fests in endeavoring to save us from the temptations of 
satan, and the ruin of sin—and let, us all show our love 
and gratitude to him by keeping his commandments. 
Eprror. 











Obituarp. 











ORIGINAL, 


JOSIAH W. WHITON. 


Died in Hingham, Oct. 15th, Mr. Josiah W. Whiton, 
ed 19 years, eldest son of Capt. Job S, Whiton. , 
Few young men possessed higher attainments than did 
he subject of this memoir ; he was endeared to the nu- 
erous circle of acquaintances and friénds, with whom he 
sociated. He was ever affectionate and kind to his pa- 
ents, always endeavoring to administer to their necessi- 
ies with such a glow of spirits as endeared him to them in 
ies never to be forgotten. To his brother and sisters he 
as\unusually affectionate and, indeed all that met with 
im, found him a sympathizing friend, ever ready to greet 
hem with a smile. 
During a revival of religion in the spring of 1842, he 
came deeply interested in the subject of religion, and 
hile in the sanctuary at a religious meeting, he meekly 
wed his heart to the dear Redeemer, and received peace 
nd comfort to the joy of his soul. He found, as he fre- 
uently expressed himself, the Saviour to be precious to 
is soul; he took much satisfaction in attending religious 
eetings, and often took part in the exercises of the con- 
tence and prayer meetings. He was for many years 
“onnected with the Sabbath School, and took a lively ia- 
rest in its welfare. After mach reflection and prayer 
® came to the conclusion it was his duty and privilege, 
connect himself more intimately with the people of 
pod, and on the second Sabbath in June, 1842, he united 
th the Baptist church in this town, which relation he 
stained until his death. Q. 
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Religion. 








HAPPY ILLUSTRATION. 


Ttemember that on my return to France in a vessel 
hich had been on a voyage to India, as soon as the sai- 
shad perfectly distinguished the land of their native 
tntry they became in a great measure incapable of at- 
Ming to the duties of the ship. Some looked at it 
fully, without the power of minding any thing else; 
ers dressed themselves in their best clothes, as if they 
© going to disembark ; some talked to themselves, and 
ers wept. 

8 we approached, the disorder of their minds increas- 
As they had been absent several years, there was no 
to the admiration of the hills, the foliage of the trees, 











and even the rocks which skirted the shore, covered with 
weeds and mosses. The church spires of the villages 
where they were born, which they distinguished et a dis- 
tance up the country, and which they named one after 
another, filled them with transports of delight. 

But when the vessel entered the port, and when they 
saw on the quays their fathers, their mothers, their wives, 
their children, and their friends, stretching out their arms 
with tears of joy, and'calling them by their name, it was 
no longer possible to retain a man on board ; they all 
sprung on shore, and it became necessary, according to 
the custom of the port, to employ another set of mariners 
to bring the vessel to her mooring. 5 

What, then, would be the case were we indulged with 
a sensible display of that heavenly country, inhabited by 
those dearest to us, and who are worthy of our most 
sublime affections? The laborious and vain cares of this 
life would from that moment come to an end. Its duties 
would be forsaken, and all our powers and feelings would 
be lost in perpetual rapture. It is wisdom, therefore, that 
a veil is spread over the glories of futurity. Let us enjoy 
the hope that the happy land awaits us, and in the mean- 
time let us fulfil with cheerfulness and patience what be- 
longs to our present condition.—St. Pierre. 








Benevolence. 








STRIKING INSTANCE OF SELF-DEVOTEDNESS. 


The most striking instance of self-devotedness in the 
cause of Christ of which I ever heard in these days of 
deadness, I was told of last week by an English minister. 
The awful disease of leprosy exists in Africa. Whether it 
be the same leprosy as that mentioned in the Bible, I do 
not know, but it is regarded as perfectly incurable, and so 
infectious, that no one dares to come near the Jeper. In 
the south of Africa there is a lazar-house for lepers. It 
is an immense space, enclosed by a very high wall, and 
containing fields which the lepers cultivate. 'There is 
only one entrance, which is strictly guarded. Whenever 
any one is found with the marks of leprosy upon him, he 
is brought to this gate, and obliged to enter in, never to 
return. No one who enters in by that awful gate is al- 
lowed to come out again! Within this abode of misery, 
there are multitudes of lepers in all stagesof disease. Dr. 
Halbeck, a missionary of the Church of England, from 
the top of a hill, saw them at work. He noticed two par- 
ticularly, sowing peas in the field. The one had no hands, 
the other had no feet, these members being wasted away 
by this disease. ‘The one who wanted the hands was 
carrying the other who wanted the feet upon his back, and 
he again carried in his hands a bag of seed, and dropped 
a pea now and then, which the other pressed into the 
ground with his foot; and so they managed the work of one 
man between the two. But how little we know of the mis- 
ery that is in this world. Such is this prison house of 
disease. But you will ask, who cares for the souls of the 
hapless inmates? Who will venture in at this dreadful 
gate never to return?) Who will forsake father and moth- 
er, houses and lands, to carry the message of a Saviour to 
these poor lepers? ‘T'wo Moravian missionaries, impelled 
by a divine love for souls, have chosen the lazar-house as 
their field of labor. They entered it, never to come out 
again; and I am told that as soon as they die, other Mo- 
ravians are quite ready to fill their places !—MeCheyne. 


THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


BY THE REV. LUTHER LEE. 

Children, there was once a little girl who had a ver 
pious mother, and she was not like many of the rude little 
girls who may read this story ; she was mild and gentle, 





to pray when very small. She learned to pray, catching 
the deep holy whispers that fell from her mother’s lips. 
That mother was a widow, and though a widow drinking 
deep of sorrow, still she thought herself blessed while she 
had such a child. 

But, children, that mother died, leaving her little loved 
one alone in this dark and cold world. It was a dark 
hour when night came, and the little girl found herself 
alone, without a mother, without a friend in the world. 
She now prayed as she never prayed before, she had deep- 
er sorrow and deeper feeling, and as she prayed, great tears 
ran from grief’s gushing fountain. Her prayer went up to 
heaven, and was heard at the throne of God. He, who is 
the orphan’s God, received it and sent the answer to her 
heart. The spirit, like some dove of gentle, silent wing, 
descended from the throne, and brooded on her grief 
charged heart, and a holy calm was felt. No voice was 
heard, no angel form was seen, and yet her feelings chang- 
ed, as though some friend had whispered peace in words 
that filled her heart with balmy hope. But still she sigh- 
ed and wept, but not so sorrowful, joy mingled with her 
grief, and hope rode buoyant on each flowing tear, and 
thus she sobbed herself to sleep, and rested till the morn- 
ing light. 

But so it is, what is a night of rest to one is oft a night 
of wakefulness and pain to others. While slept the little 
praying, weeping orphan girl on her poor couch, nor 
dreamed of aught but hope and peace, for angels watched 
her sleeping hours, and chased all frightful spectres hence, 
yon lady could not sleep. ‘Though on a bed of down all 
curtained o’er, and wealth around her shone, and husband 
near, affectionate and kind, nor child for whom to care 





and wake the sleepless feelings of a mother; but still she 











could not sleep. Something stirred her thoughts; and 
first she thought of life, its transient date, and then she 
thought of death, and then the grave, and then the fresh 
earth of that lone widow’s grave came full to view. And 
as she thought of her so lately gathered from the storms 
of life, where earth has little cheer for widowed hearts, the 
little orphan, now wrapt in balmy sleep came to her mind, 
and deep regret was felt that she had not thought of cared 
before for her. Sleep now took wing, nor slept she more 
till morn. Tf angels watched the sleeping orphan’s couch, 
no less did’ some disturbing spirit hover round the bed of 
down, and stir the fountains of that lady’s soul, for God 
who heard the orphan’s evening prayer, no doubt, by his 
own spirit, wrote it on that lady’s heart. 

The morning came; twas calm and bright, early birds 
poured forth their songs, and bubbling rivulets sent forth 
their music on the morning’s zephyr wing; and ere the 
little girl had brushed away the mists that sleep had thrown 
around, and waked to see the beauties of the morn, or feel 
the desolation of her orphan heart, she was startled at the 
sound of gentle footsteps, drawing near, and ere she from 
her couch could spring, that lady of the sleepless night 
was now the angel of the morn close by her side, and as 
she startled in alarm, she soothed her with a kiss, and in 


.| her ear she uttered tender words. Come home with me, 


she said, and be my child, for children, I have none; I 
take thee from thy want, and from thy lonely sorrow, and 
I to thee will be a mother. 

The orphan child then wept and prayed again, but 
thanks and gratitude were all she uttered, for then she 
knew that God had heard her prayer, and she exclaimed, 
“Our heavenly Father, ever blessed be thy name.” 

[S. S. Monitor. 


Sabbath School. 
DIALOGUE ON SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Spoken by the members of a school on the occasion of a 
Sabbath School Excursion. 


FRANKLIN, LUCY AND EDWARD. 


F. ‘*Good morning, cousin Lncy. Where have you 
been so early this morning ?” 

L. ‘O, I have been taking a walk with uncle George.” 

F “A walk! I wish I had gone too. I love to be with 
uncle George, he is so pleasant and so funny too.” 

L. “ He did not talk funny this morning. I suppose 
he don’t make fun when he has only one little child with 
him—but he told me a pretty story.” 

F. “A story ! What was it, cousin ?”’ 

L. Well, we were walking down the pretty green lane, 
and I had hold of uncle George’s hand, and the birds were 
singing over our heads, and then he told me about himself 
when he was a little boy.” 

F. “O,I1 wish I had heard it. What sort of a little 
boy was uncle George ?” 

EL “T guess he was a good boy, because he is a good 
man, but he said he never went to Sabbath School.” 

F. ‘“‘ Never went to Sabbath School! Then I don’t 
think he was a good boy.” 

L. “ Why he could not go; he said they had no Sab- 
bath Schools then.” 














F. “No Sabbath Schools! What did the children do 


all day Sunday ?” 


L. “I don’t know—I guess they read their Sabbath 
School books.”’ 


F. “Ah! but where could they get Sabbath School 


_ books if they had no Sabbath Schools ?” 


L. “‘O dear me! They couldn’thave any. Don’t you 
think they sung the pretty hymns, as father sings with us 


: after meeting Sundays ?” 
and never disobeyed her mother. Her mother taught her |, 


F. “No cousin. I don’t think they had any little 
hymns or singing books then, for I heard mother say she 
only knew, 

“Hush my dear, lie still and slumber,” 
when she was a little girl.” 

L. ‘ Was that all! I am glad we have Sabbath Schools, 
and pretty books to read, and hymns to sing.” 

F. “Soam I. Uncle George told you he never went 
to Sabbath School, he is not an old gentleman—I should 
like to know when they first began to have Sabbath 
Schools.” ! 

L. ‘‘ So should I—Ha! now I’ve thought. I'll go and 
call brother Edward—he can tell us all about it.” 

(Lucy goes out hastily, and returns leading Edward.) 

fF. “ Good morning, cousin Edward.” 

E. “ Good mornjng, Franklin.” 

F. ‘“‘Lucy and I have been talking about Sabbath 
Schools, and we wish to know when they were first com- 
menced.” 

E. “TI am happy to be able to inform you that Sabbath 
Schools were first established in England about sixty years 
ago. Mr. Robert Raikes, a worthy churchman of Glou- 
cester, and Mr, William Fox, a Deacon of a Baptist church 
in. London, commenced Sabbath Schools about the same 
time, each in his own city. After a while they heard of 
each other’s schools, and then they epened a correspon- 
dence.” 

L. ‘‘ What did they do, brother?” 

E. “ They wrote to each other about their schools and 
soon through their efforts, a society was formed for the 
establishment and support of Sabbath Schools throughout 
Great Britain.” 

F. ‘ Were the first Sabbath Schools just like ours ?” 

E. “ No, they were quite different. They gathered the 


— 
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needy and ignorant children together, and taught them to 
read in the first schools.” | 

F. “One thing puzzles me now, Edward, you say there | 
were Sabbath Schools sixty years ago, and I know uncle | 
George is not fifty years old. Why did not he go to Sab- 
bath School !” 

E. “ OI can explain that to you. It was in England 
that Sabbath Schools were established sixty years since. | 
There were none in this country until fifteen or twenty 
years later. In some parts of New England even, Sabbath | 
Schools have not been commenced more than twenty five | 
years.” ; 

F. “Thank you, cousin Edward.”—Chr. Watchman. 


_ — ——- 








Editorial. ! 
KNIFE-SOILING AND SOUL-SOILING. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


<< 





‘ 


Abby Frances had « new pen-knife given her by her father, 
as a birth day present. It had an ivory handle, with a piece of 
silver inlaid, on which her name was written, She thought it 
was the most beautiful knife she ever saw. Perhaps she spent 
too much time in admiring it, and in breathing on the bright 
blade, in-order to see the dimness thus occasioned removed by 
the returning brightness. 

“ Father,” said she one day, “I wish you would get me an- 
other knife.” 

“ Why so,” said he, “I hope you have not lost the one I gave 

ou.” 

’ “ Oh no, sir, but that is too pretty to use; I don’t wish to use 
that ; I wish to keep it perfectly clean.” 

“Thad rather you would use it, and keep it perfectly clean 
too; it was made to use.” 

“T know it, but it is so beautiful, that I cannot bear to think 
of having a single spot upon it.” 

“ She began to use it, but very carefully, so that for a long 
time, it looked as bright as it did when it. was new ; but one day 
she chanced to lay it down on her writing-desk so near her pen, 
that some ink got on the handle, and made a spot that no wash- 
ing could remove.” 

“ Oh dear, I have spoiled my knife,” she exclaimed, when she 
saw that the’stain was permanent, and she sat down and gried 
as bitterly as if she had lost a friend. 

“ What is the matter,” said her mother, “eoming into the 
room.” 





' “The boat is off—you may as well turn about.” 


! appointment on her countenance as she slowly came up the 


, hour—and knew she must be on board at that - hour or lose the 


TOO LATE. 


As I was taking an early walk lately, in the city of New 


York, I cast my eye along the ranges of shippiug at the wharves. | 
The black volumes of smoke from the tall pipe of a steamboat, | 


announced active peparations for departure. | 

Soon there passed me, at a rapid pace, a woman, accompa- | 
nied by a porter carrying herbaggage. They swept on in great | 
haste, by all the passers along the street. A returning cab-man | 
cried out, “ Run, or you'll be too late!” This quickened their 
pace. A returning coach-man cried out, “You are now too 
late—you’ll not get on board that boat!” And yet another, 
Still they pass- 
ed onward. J was not far in the rear, and arrived opposite the | 
wharf in time to see that the boat had in fact gone an hundred 
feet from it, and the hastening traveller had in fact arrived too 
late! She had hastened, with great labor and anxiety, in a hot 
morning to reach the boat, but failed. Isaw the marks of dis- 


wharf, and was returning whence she came. 

The steamboat was not to blame for this disappointment. 
Her hour of departure was fixed—printed in all the papers— 
known by every body. The disappointed woman knew the 





passage. 

All my young friends will see where the difficulty was in this 
case. The traveller did not start in time. Had she set out at the 
proper hour how much anxiety and trouble she would have saved 
herself, and perhaps a numerous circle of waiting friends at the 
journey’s end. 


| linens of their respective families. Lucretia used to spin in ¢} 
| midst of her attendants ; and the wife of Ulysses, after thes “ 
_ of Troy, employed herself in weaving until her husband ye 
ed from Ithyca.” 


| minutes at a time, in the early stage of his courtship, 


| charm was broken; so silly and ridiculous were her thoughts 





But then there is another affair in which people may be too 
late. The Ark of Safety is getting ready to bear a great multi- 
tude of people to the haven of eternal rest. Many are hastening 
on board. They have heard the Great Pilot say, that “Vow is 
the accepted time, now is the day of salvation!” and they will 
not run the risk of delay. 

But a great many will fail of the voyage, because they will 
not be on board at the time appointed. They will not set out 
from home soon enough to reach the wharf in season. They 
think the Ark will not depart so soon as announced—will wait 
longer for them, so that they may do divers things more which 
they wish to do before they go on board. Thus they linger. 
And behold! when they are ready, the Ark door is closed, and 
they come to the wharf only to see it floating away. 

When people fail of a passage in a steamboat, because they 
did not set out in season, they always reproach themselves; and 





“ My knife is spoiled,” holding up to view the soiled handle. 
‘“ How did it happen 2” 

*] don’t know ; somebody put it where the ink got on it.” 

“That somebody was yourself, for no one else has been in 
your room since you took your knife from its case.” 

“ Well, I couldn’t help it.” 

This was spoken in an impatient and disrespectful tone, 
which gave her mother great pain, and she was about to leave 
the room without saying anything more to Abby ; but on second 
thought, she concluded to remain. So she took her a seat, and 


fixed her eye on her daughter, but spoke not. Abby’s eye met 


hers, but she immediately looked down and blushed. In a mo- 
ment she rose and went to her mother, and threw her arms 
around her neck, and said weeping, “1 am greatly to blame, and 


am very sorry ; please forgive me for speaking so.” Her moth- 


er kissed her, as a token of her forgiveness. 
After a short time passed in silence, Abby said in a very gen- 


tle, subdued tone of voice, “ Mother, do you know of anything 


that will remove this stain ?” 

“NoI do not, Let me see it; it is not soiled very badly, I 
wouldn’t mind it. It is not so bad as it might be.” 

“T know it, but it is bad enough.” 

“There is another stain which is much worse.” 

Abby did not know what she meant. She looked on her dress 


to see if there was not a spot upon it; but seeing none, she 
looked up to her mother with an enquiring glance. Her mother 
kept silence, till she was obliged to ask, “ what does mother 


mean ?” 


“T mean that the stain that ink or any thing else makes on 
ivory, is not as bad as the stain which sin makes on the soul. 


Every sin leaves its mark upon the soul.” 
“ Every sin, mother, if it is ever so small ?” 


* Yes, every sin leaves a stain that no efforts of the sinner 
By your carelessness you soiled your knife, which 
is a small matter; by your remarks concerning it, you soiled 
your soul, which isa greatimatter. The stain which that sin 


can remove. 


gave to your soul you can never wash out.” 


“I know I did wrong, but I didn’t think it was so very 


wrong.” 


“The stain will remain forever, unless it is washed out by the 
blood of Christ. If persons would be half as careful of soiling 
their soul, as they are of soiling their possessions, it would be 


far better for themselves and the world.” 
“ I don’t believe people generally think of the effect of sin 
I’m sure I did not.” 


« We are very apt to think that sin is a smal] matter, and to 


forget itas soon as we have committed it, and think it is al 
over. But it has left its stain on the soul, a mark which canno 


escape the eye of God. No soul that has the stain of sin upon 


it can enter heaven. Remember, every time you commit a sin 
however small, you are making a mark on your soul that wil 
cause its exclusion from heaven. 


‘ 


wonder how they could be so negligent. 

So all, who find themselves too late to go on board the Ark of 
Safety, will most bitterly accuse themselves. They will have 
nobody else to accuse. If they could lay the blame some where 
else, they would have less misery. But they cannot. They 
must take it all to themselves, and the consciousness of it will 
make them exceedingly miserable. 

May no one of my young readers ever come tothe melan- 
choly condition of bitterly accusing themselves because they 


were TOO LATE to enter the Ark of Safety. x. 











Variety. 





THE POOR BOY. 


I know I am poor; but I am not ragged, and I will try to be 
honest. I can go to Sunday School, and there I can get many 
a pretty tract and book, and my teacher says if I get the knowl- 
edge of Christ, I shall be richer than many a man who owns a 
million of dollars. Yes,I am poor! But not poor enough to 
steal, or to beg, or to lie. And I am not poor enough to sell on 
Sundays, or to go to gro -shops. 

What if I am poor: y teacher says the blessed Saviour 
was poor. He says the apostles were poor. And he says God 
loves the poor. I will sing a little before I work: 


“ He that is down need fear no fall ; 
He that is poor no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide!” 


Thank ’ye for that, good John Bunyan! They say 

a poor boy yourself once; no better than a tinker. 
you are rich enough now, I dare say. 
I don’t see after all, but that I can sing as gaily as if I hada 
thousand dollars. Money does not lighten people’s hearts, 
There is Squire Jones; he is rich; but 1 never heard him singa 
hymn in my life. His cheek is paler than mine, and his arm is 
thinner; and I am sure he can’t sleep sounder than I do. 

No, I am not so poor, either. This fine spring morning, I feel 

quite rich. The fields and flowers are mine. The red clouds 
yonder, where the sun is going to rise, are mine. All these 
robins, and thrushes, and Jarks are mine. I never was sick in 
my life. I have bread and water. What could money buy for 
me more than this ? 
hoy I was poor, but I am rich. 
The ‘birds have no purse or pocket-book; neither have I. 
They have no pains or aches; neither have I. They have food 
and drink; so have . They are cheerful; soamI. They are 
taken care of by their Creator; so am I.—Selected. 


— 


ou were 
ery well, 


; WORKING FOR A LIVING. 


The following excellent article in the Offering, edited by the 
factory girls of Lowell, breathes the right spirit. 
1 “ Whence originated the idea that it was derogatory to a la- 
dy’s dignity, ora blot upon female character, to labor? And 
t | who was the first to say sneeringly, “Oh, she works for a liy- 
ing?” Surely, such ideas and expressions ought not to grow 
, | on American soil! The time has been, when ladies of the first 
1 rank were accustomed to busy themselves in domestic employ- 
ment. Homer tells us of princesses who used to draw water 
from the springs, and wash with their own hands the finest of the 
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turn. 













BEAUTY AND NOISE. 


A beautiful young lady was addressed by a 
had been captivated by her charms. He 








entleman who 
sit for many 
S2zing jn 
Spoke, the 







silent admiration on her beautiful face; but when she 





and words, and so simpering her manner, that he would exclajp, 
“Oh, don’t talk!” But talk she would, and the more and faster 
as they became better acquainted, till finally, becoming quite 
disgusted with her insipid, trifling conversation, the spell of a 
beauty over him was dissolved, and he left her. 









——e 


LOVE SOMETHING. 


That man alone is happy who has something to love, truly ang 
sincerely. If he hasno wife nor children, like Cowper, he ma 
be attached to a dumb creature—a bird or a dog. James Mon}. 
gomery, the poet, has lived for years, with no other companion 
than acat. Our attachments are strong—and we are so Consti- 
tuted, that our affections are drawn out upon something. A fy. 
vorite tree or flower—or devotion to some particular service 
may yield us exquisite pleasure. Few men who have some ob. 
ject to love, turn out to be depraved and wretched. They who 
have nothing to love, are often outcasts from society, and di 
miserably at last.” 








_—"™ 


BE QUIET. 


“The more quietly and peaceably we all get on, the bette 
the better for our neighbors. In nine cases out of ten the wise, 
policy is—if a mani cheats you, quit dealing with him; if he jg 
abusive quit his company ; if he slanders you take care to ir. 
so that nobody will believe him; no matter whohe is, or howe 
misuses you, the wisest way is generally to let him alone; fy 
there is nothing better than this cool, calm, quiet way of deg). 
ing with the wrongs we meet with.”—Factory Girl’s Adv. 
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PRETTY. 


The following is from Hood’s description of a summer's eve: 
The flowers have shut their eyes ;"the zephyr’s light has gone 
having rocked the leaves to sleep, and all the little birds have 
Jaid their heads under their wings, sleeping in feather beds, 


Poetry. 


A STREET SCENE, BOSTON. 
BY THOMAS B, READ. 
You know the Park street church—its sky-built spire, 
Which overtops all others, and you know 
The clock ’neath which the hasty passer-by 
A moment shades his eyesight with his hand 
To read the time, then hurries swiftly on; 
You know the corner where, in wintry days, 
You turn your back against the piercing wind, 
And where the poor lame fruit girl, thinly clad, 
Her crutch beside her, shivers on the'step, 
And looks with wistful eyes in every face! 
There stood I one warm day, when all the air 
In every spot save this, was hot and still, 
Across the way, against the granite post 
Which marks the ample gateway of the Park. 
A blind old beggar leaned, with labelled breast, 
Where all might read his melancholy tale, 
His trembling hand stretched out, imploring alms? 
And there the lusty millionaire stalked by, 
With golden-headed cane ; his very sleeve 
Disturbed the old man’s fingers—that was all! 
The beggar closed his hand and clasped the air; 
Then patiently put forth his palm again. 
Now gathered merry groups of children round, 
And some were there who then forgot their mirth, 
And timidly gave up the simple coin, 
The wealth which childhood knows; and some there ¥2” 
Who jeered and made a frolic of his woes! 
I watched the groups departing, and I saw 
The ones who gave and those who jeered turn off 
In different directions! So, thought I, 
Tt shall be with you in the years to come; 
Your paths run not together on the earth; 
I dare not penetrate the grave and ask 
How it shall be hereafier! But no more; 
*Tis not a picture which I love to paint; 
* But when you pass that way, remember, do, 
The fruit girl and the beggar!—Christian Parlor Mag. 


THE LITTLE RIVULET. 


“O, why do you murmur, sweet rivulet say, 
As you bound like myself along ? 

Restrain, I pray, your complaints to-day, 
For I wish to join your song. 


Complain! my song is a song of love, 
As I run between my banks, 
While to the trees that wave kindly above, 
I constantly carol my thanks. 


O let us rejoice in our being and raise 
A grateful song to the Giver; 

And we will not cease to sing his praise, 
Who hath made both man and river. 
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I HAVE NO INFLUENCE. 
What if the little rain should say, 
So small a drop as I 
Can ne’er refresh those thirsty fields— 
[ll tarry in the sky. 


What if a shining beam at noon, 
Should in its fountain stay, 

Because its feeble light above 
Cannot create a day! 


Doth not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool refreshing shower ? 

And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower ? 


















